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WHAT IS SELF-DENIAL? 


Wuat do we mean by self-denial? What is to be 
denied? Is it the whole of our nature, all our wishes 
and purposes that we are to deny? Is there no place 
for self-indulgence? Is the desire for knowledge, the 
love of our fellow-beings, the aspiration after perfection, 
the longing for absolute truth, the thirst for the living 
God, are these desires of our soul to be denied? are 
these to be quenched within us ?, Every soul answers, No! 
These are to be cherished, carried out to perfection. 

Is this deep love of beauty, this desire for a perfect 
happiness, this craving of the soul after an infinite satis- 
faction, are these all to be denied? No! the soul again 
answers No. Jesus did not mean this by those words, 
“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow me.” What do 
they mean? What must we deny? How shall we 
know the self that is to be denied from the self that is to 
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be indulged? How shall we recognize the angel to 
whom the doors of our souls should be ever open from 
the demon which we should exclude ? 

Every child knows that the self that hates, that would 
be false, that would be indolent, that would take more 
than its share of the good things of this world, is to be 
denied, and that the self that delights in love and know- 
ledge and in the good and happiness of others is to be 
cherished and indulged. Jesus not only says that we 
must deny ourselves, but he adds we must take up the 
cross daily if we would be his followers, that is, if we 
would be perfect. Daily we must deny ourselves, daily 
we_must take up the cross. ‘This seems a hard saying. 
The cross was a terrible instrument of suffering and 
death. ‘These words must of course mean that we must 
be willing if we would be followers of Jesus to suffer 
daily and if necessary to die. Jesus never taught that 
right doing was easy, that it demanded no effort, cost no 
sacrifice ; but on the contrary he represents it as a hard 
struggle, a true warfare. He did not surely mean to say 
that heaven was unattainable to a rich man, but simply 
that it would require strenuous effort in order to resist the 
temptations that would beset him on his way thither. 
Jesus doubted whether his own disciples would be able to 
drink of the cup of which he would drink, or endure the 
fiery baptism with which he would be baptized. He 
foresaw that their trials would be greater than their 
strength. Difficult as this virtue of self-denial is, it is yet 
the only sure test of the true Christian, not as we have 
before said, the denial of any high or holy principle or 
desire, not the denial of the true nature which God gave 
us, but of its unrighteous and hurtful indulgence and 
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excesses. ‘True self-denial is the resolute opposition of 
our souls to all that is contrary to the law of love and 
truth, and the recognized will of God ; it is the subjection 
of our material to our spiritual nature ; it is allegiance to 
truth at any cost ; it is the entire surrender of the soul to 
the absolute right. Whosoever is thus faithful to duty 
must indeed take up the cross daily. 

The life of Jesus was a life of self-denial, of self- 
sacrifice ; in him the finite was subordinate to the infi- 
nite; his was a life of the soul; it was an open vision of 
immortality. In no instance did Jesus seek his own 
good, his own aggrandizement; he lived a life of self- 
exertion, of self-sacrifice ; he never used his wonderful 
powers for his own advantage ; he asked no aid from the 
Father for his own good; he disclaimed all worship that 
was Offered to himself ; he sought no earthly consolations ; 
he gave himself up as a lamb to the slaughter. Read 
the history of his life and you will find that in this as in 
all things he was a perfect example that we should follow. 

Does the self-denial of Jesus and that which his fol- 
lowers are called upon to practise seem impracticable, 
uninviting? Are you afraid of such a life? Do you 
think it gloomy? Is there no beauty, no joy in it? 
Ask yourself what is most attractive to you, love or 
hate? what most noble, truth or falsehood? what most 
truly glorious, the animal or the spiritual nature? your 
poor dying body, or your immortal soul? and you will 
find that the self-denial which Jesus required, means 
merely, Let the low be subjected to the high, the deform- 
ed to the harmonious, the corrupt to the incorruptible, 
the transient to the eternal, the broken cisterns of earthly 
pleasure to the pure fountains of eternal joy. Did not 
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the apostle count it all joy when he fell into divers 
temptations? And was not this because he had learned 
the infinite joy which the soul experiences in its conscious 
supremacy over all the trials of this life? = - 

The life of Jesus was not a gloomy one ; he chose the 
highest happiness ; he did not deny, but indulge and act 
out all that was truly glorious and divine in his nature. 
To this felicity he calls all his followers. At one time, 
it is true, he tells them, if they would follow him they 
must deny themselves and take up the cross daily, but 
again he calls all to him and declares that his yoke is 
easy and his burden light. We feel assured that he 
enjoys an infinite happiness in the midst of his voluntary 
privations and sufferings. When his disciples urged him 
to eat and satisfy his hunger, he replied, “I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of.” Daily and long before it 
was planted on Calvary did he bear his cross ;—that was 
only the last and most painful day : it was simply his last 
act of self-denial, the last sacrifice of himself. Thus it 
was that the divine in Jesus, which he would never deny, 
triumphed over its last apparent enemy, death. With 
this view of the life and death of Jesus the cross 
becomes to us a beautiful and inspiring emblem of our 
religion. 

The following Catholic hymn, even to the heart of a 
Protestant, will have a deep and touching beauty, al- 
though he may not believe in any mystical meaning or 
supernatural efficacy in the death of Jesus. For in all 
the heavy trials of our faith, in our days of deep glad- 
ness, in our bitter hours of agony, and in the sweet 
ministerings of the love of God through nature and our 
fellow-beings, and in the final triumph of a peaceful 
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hope, does not the remembrance of the crucified Jesus 
come to us as the comforter and the Savior of our 


souls ? E. L. F. 
i HYMN. 
i fe 
Fs TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY M. W. C. 
¥ Morrats! are ye fain to know 
, FE What is all my hope below, 
, "i All my knowledge, all my sense, 


My treasure and my recompense ? 
Jesus the crucified. 


y ; What the anchor of my faith ? 
n q What the law my nature hath? 
t Fe What the perfect sacrifice 


On whose power my heart relies? 


Jesus the crucified. 
iS 
st : Who doth mediate between 
it 4 God my Maker and my sin? 
ys : In my sorrows and my fears 
th § Who hath looked upon my tears? 
q Jesus the crucified. 
ss 
ur " In my days of bitter grief 
a Who alone can give relief? 
a i While my troubled watches keeping 
al- : What Divine One stays my weeping ? 
Jesns the crucified. 
or 
all Who my fainting spirit sees, 
ad- Giving me for torment ease ? 
eet Who when grief and pain must be 
our 4 Fills my soul with constancy ? 
ful a Jesus the crucified. 
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Prince of Peace, say who is he 
That with blessings crowneth me? 
Whose the love that hither came 
To fire my spirit with its flame ? 
Jesus the crucified. 





Who is he whose death hath brought 
To my life a higher thought ? 
Who the friend that calleth me 
To himself unceasingly ? 
Jesus the crucified. 


Who is he, triumphant one, 

Reigning in my heart alone, 

That from deepest suff ’rance ever 

Doth my o’erfraught soul deliver ? 
Jesus the crucified. 


Who when untried ways are mine 

Offers me his torch divine ? 

What the pure and living light 

Making all my pathway bright? 
Jesus the crucified. 


Ah ! together celebrate 
All the Savior’s blessings great, 
And a hymn of joy outpour, 
Singing, saying, evermore, 

Jesus the crucified ! 





Wuo becomes every day more sagacious in observing 
his own faults, and the perfections of another, without ei- 
ther envying him, or despairing of himself, is ready to 


mount the ladder on which angels ascend and descend. 
[Lavater. 
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They who make all duties pleasure 
Ope amine of boundless treasure, 
Make each humble, right employment 
Lasting source of pure enjoyment. 


[Concluded from the last Number, ] 


Tre small, manufacturing village of Studley is situa- 
ated on both sides of one of those beautiful rivers, which, 
after winding quietly for miles through forest and culti- 
vated lands, suddenly experiences a precipitous descent 
in the midst of picturesque scenery. There the rush- 
ing waters in their foaming haste have, like a free, un- 
tamed horse, been reduced to subjection by the science 
and skill of man, and compelled to labor at the mill- 
wheel for his comfort and convenience; but the labor 
accomplished, the bright stream flows singing on as gaily 
as before. In this wild, sequestered spot a small, but 
neat village, had risen within a few years round two cot- 
ton manufactories, whose agents, Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Oliver, occupied two cottages, most inviting in their 
tasteful and comfortable appearance, situated on oppo- 
site banks of the river, a little distance above the village. 

The blazing fire of hickory logs was throwing its 
cheerful light around the walls of a neat parlor, whose 
whole appearance gave the impression of home-com- 
fort; two bright little girls of ten years, twin-sisters, 
were on the floor trying to teach the half-fearful, half- 
eager infant to walk from one to the other ; alternately 
winning him with gentle entreaties to come forward, and 
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bursting into loud laughter when, unsuccessful in the at- 
tempt, he reeled from side to side, or sat plump down 
upon the carpet. 

“Is that F. mother?” said a rosy little dumpling of 
three years who was busily occupied at a chair with let- 
ters painted on cards, unconsciously laying the founda- 
tion of his future knowledge by amusing himself into 
an acquaintance with his alphabet. 

“Yes, darling,” said the same sweet voice we had 
known twenty years before, though the girlish had mel- 
lowed into the matronly aspect,“ yes, thatis F. Iam 
very busy, trying to finish this work before father comes 
in; but if you will run to Fanny, she will tell you what 
it stands for.” 

“Yes, bring them here, Bobbie, and I’ll tell you what 
they are,” said the quiet Fanny, assuming a little the im- 
portant air of a temporary schoolmistress, who at six years 
is quite as sure of being able to teach the alphabet to 
her brother, as she was confident of instructing her fa- 
vorite pussy in the same lore three years before. ‘ That 
is F. and it stands for Fido,” said she; ** for Fiddle-stick,” 
cried Alice; ** for Father,” exclaimed Susan, all three at 
one moment. The little learner stood bewildered as he 
heard the various answers; but Fanny, looking on the 
other side of the card, exclaimed, *“ Ah! here is what 
mother means; F. for Fanny; for here she has painted 
me in my red gown teaching kitty to read.” 

The surprise and satisfaction of all the children at dis- 
covering the likeness of one of them on the card, were 
still echoing through the room, when the sound of the 
factory-bell gave them notice that their father would soon 
be at home. Fanny opened the shutters wide, that he 
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might see the light as he came up the avenue ; Robert, 
with all the might of three years and three feet high, 
wheeled his father’s chair near the fire ; Mrs. Arnold 
put away her finished work, and laid all the scattered 
toys, blocks and cards, nine-pins, horses with three legs 
and no tail, carts with two wheels, india-rubber monkey, 
dolls with one arm and a remnant of hair, barking dog 
without head, &c. she laid all this variety in the play- 
drawer for the next day ; while Alice and Susan went to 
the kitchen and brought in the neat trays of tea and toast. 

‘Ah! my little rogues,” said Mr. Arnold, entering 
the room where he was sure to find recreation and com- 
fort after the day’s labor, “‘ let me alone one moment, 
and I will give you each a kiss after I have given this 
letter to mother; she will be glad indeed to see it.” 

The children loosened their climbing hold upon him 
long enough to allow him to give her the letter, and the 
twin girls stood near her to know why she was to be so 
glad ; then while baby nestled in one arm of the father, 
and Fanny sat on the other knee, Robert climbed into 
the back of his chair, to relate the wonderful discovery 
he had made, that F. stood for sister Fanny, and that 
mother had made a real picture of her on his card. 

** Thursday evening at 6 o’clock,” said Mrs. Arnold, 
reading aloud from the letter,‘ you may expect to re- 
ceive a party. Father and James are to go to Studley 
on business; and as it is a pretty healthy time now, we 
young doctors can be spared from the city fora few days, 
and leave the old ones to take care of our business 3 so 
Annie and I will come too, and make a pleasant sleighing 
party of it. Perhaps Charles and his wife will decide 
todo the same. You and Frances must quarter us as 
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you can conveniently to yourselves. I have written to 
her also ; but father thinks you would be less disturbed 
by the arrival of such a troop than she would, and so we 
shall drive to your house first. Tell the girls to have 
some corn ready for me to parch and to prepare them- 
selves for the snow-balling I shall give them Friday mor- 
ning. Kiss the little ones for me. 
Ever faithfully yrs. 
Rosert.” 

There followed clapping of hands and exclamations of 
surprise and delight, as their mother folded the letter 
which promised so much enjoyment. 

‘** Now my children,” said the father, ‘‘ after we have 
eaten our supper, and had our half hour’s romp, you 
shall go to bed and mother will go with me to uncle 
Oliver’s to talk about it.” 

Let us take a peep into the other dwelling we have 
mentioned, while this scene has been passing at Mr. Ar- 
nold’s. 

In a small room furnished for a dining-room, and hav- 
ing nothing of the pleasant appearance which may dis- 
tinguish the family-parlor, were sitting at the tea-table a 
mother and three children. The pretty, sunny sitting- 
room was not occupied because, being much larger and 
having more furniture, it required more labor to keep it 
in order. The chestnut locks, which we saw lying in 
their graceful rolls on her young shoulders, are now con- 
fined within a cap; the regular features of the girl are 
beautiful still, but without that radiant expression of glad- 
ness which ‘they once wore. It is the anxious mother, 
the harassed housekeeper, providing her children’s sup- 
per, not enjoying their repast and prattle. 
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“« This bread is so heavy and sour, mother, it does not 
seem fit to eat,” said the eldest boy; “I wish we had 
such bread as they have at aunt Arnold’s; I could eat a 
whole bushel of that.” 

* Who ‘makes aunt Arnold’s bread, mother ?” said 
little Minnie, as she crumbled some unwholesome, half- 
baked dough into her porringer of milk. 

‘* She makes it herself, dear.” 

“T think, mother, it would be a very good plan,” said 
Harry, the child who had first spoken of the bread, “ for 
you to make our bread, instead of Nancy, and then ours 
would be as good as aunt Arnold’s. I heard father say that 
he would give more for a good piece of light bread, than 
for all the cakes and piesa confectioner could make. He 
was talking with Dr. Green ; and the Dr. said he thought 
a great deal of some sickness, I forgot what hard name 
he called it, was owing to the eating of bad bread.” 

A pang shot through Mrs. Oliver’s heart as she felt 
reproached by the truth which the little ones so innocently 
uttered. Her husband was a sufferer from dyspepsia ; 
light bread was one of the few things he needed; the 
baker of the village made very poor stuff; the unskilful 
country-girls, whom only she could obtain as domestics 
in that place, never knew how to make it properly ; she 
herself had tried several times, but with what success the 
children’s remarks on this last baking may shew. Their 
supper finished, she hurried them to bed, that they might 
all be asleep quietly before. her husband’s return; then 
removed the tea-table and sat down in the rocking-chair, 
full of sad thoughts. 

The impossibility of keeping good domestics in a 
manufacturing village, where the girls think themselves 
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much more independent in working in the mills, than in 


living at service in a family, obliged Mrs. Arnold and 
Mrs. Oliver to do a great part of their own household 


work. To the former who had early accustomed herself 


to this, it presented no great difficulty. It was inconve- 
nient, because it often occupied the time she would else 
have appropriated to her children and friends; but it 
never cost her a murmur; she not only knew how to do 
the works of various kinds herself, but she could thorough- 
ly instruct her children in the same, thus teaching them 
while they helped her. At a dinner prepared by her 
own hands, she appeared with as smiling a face as if she 
were a bidden guest. And the same cheerfulness was 
diffused over all; the children caught their mother’s 
spirit, and labored with merry hearts. 

But it was not so in Frances’ family. She still dis- 
liked all work, as much as when a careless girl, and 
could not pleasantly accustom herself to practise it. It 
was however unavoidable ; food must daily be prepared, 
and often she found no domestic for weeks; chambers 
and parlors must be swept, sometimes at least, and often 
there was no one to take the broom but herself. Mr. 
Oliver was a man of most affectionate, kindly temper ; he 
pitied his wife for her incapacity, tried to lighten all 


labor, and avoided expressing the dissatisfaction which he 


felt. Frances’ pleasant temper failed under the load 
of tedious cares, and duties ungraciously performed. 
She frequently found herself treating her children with a 
sudden harshness which surprised her, and petulantly 
replying to some gentle remark of the husband she ten- 


derly loved. 


confusion and discomfort, with Marianne’s orderly, cheer- 


She compared her own household, with its 
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ful, attractive home; she tried to find the reason of the 
difference in a variety of causes; in her children not 
being so sweet tempered as the little Arnolds ;—had she 
not injured their tempers? in her husband’s being an 
invalid ;—had she not done much to make him so? in 
having had such domestics ;—had not Marianne been 
equally unfortunate in that respect? in their different 
faculties for work ;—might she not have made herself as 
skilfulas Marianne ? She could not bear to think it was 
all her own fault, and so she stopped thinking of it. 

She was in one of these moods, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold entered the cheerless little room where she was 
sitting alone at eight o’clock. 

‘Where is your husband, dear?” said Marianne ; 
‘vou have not heard the good news.” 

** No, indeed !” replied she, in a troubled tone ; * tell 
itto me, for | am all in the blues with a miserable baking 
I have had, and should be glad to have any good news.” 

‘¢ But first tell us where your husbands ?” said Mr. A. 
‘“‘ Has he taken tea and gone out ?” 

Poor Frances felt ashamed to tell what was the truth, 
that it was not her husband’s habit to take tea with her. 
Weary of the complaints that attended each meal, of her 
dissatisfaction at having to prepare and remove the table, 
of the children’s consequent fretfulness, as the hour of 
sleep drew near, he avoided these by selecting the usual 
tea-time for his daily walk, stopping at the tavern for a 
cup of tea when he felt too ill to go without it. He en- 
tered before she could make answer, and greeting his 
valued friends with great cordiality, handed a letter to his 
wife, saying, “I fear, my love, | have not the pleasure 
of first giving you the good news.” 
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While Frances was occupied in reading the letter, the 
others exchanged congratulations on the pleasant pros- 
pect of the morrow in the family meeting ; but her blank 
looks as she laid down the letter, and her expression, 
** Oh dear! what shall I do about it?” chilled them for a 
moment. 

** Do about it!” said Marianne, “ why what can you 
do, but rejoice most heartily that we shall see all those 
dear faces ?” 

‘“* But where can they stay, where can they sleep ?” 

** With three unoccupied chambers in the house, and 
two at Mr. Arnold’s, how can there be a question, my 
dear wife, as to where they shall sleep or stay ?” 

* You forget, Henry, that the carpets were taken up 
and the beds taken down in two of those rooms, six 
weeks since, and I have not been able to have them put 
in order yet ; and besides, if we had forty rooms, I have 
not anything in the house for them to eat, and do not 
expect our new cook for a fortnight.” 

Mr. Oliver looked grieved to find he had no power to 
exercise his hospitable inclinations, and receive his wife’s 
friends as he could wish; but her forlorn countenance 
prevented his urging it farther. 

* Oh! I can settle it all very well; we can easily 
make room for them all with us,” said Marianne ; ‘Alice 
and Susan shall come here to sleep in your small cham- 
ber, and you can send them home before breakfast. 
Then you and Mr. Oliver and the children must come to 
pass each day with us, and so we shall enjoy each other 
nearly all the time. That will be better than to break 
up the party by some staying here.” 

So it was arranged as Marianne proposed; and Fran- 
ces felt relieved that the friends who, next to her own 
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household, held place in her warm heart, were not to 
visit at her house. Could she once have imagined such 
a feeling, she would have recoiled from it with disgust. 

The visit was made, and it was a week of jubilee for 
the children of both families. Uncle Robert was so 
droll, and played so many comical tricks upon them ; 
uncle James had such a store of bewitching stories to 
tell; aunt Annie new-dressed all the dolls, and quilted 
alls for the boys; grandfather was so kind and indul- 
gent; uncle Charles and his wife so handsome and 
agreeable, that the hours flew rapidly. Everything went 
on so regularly and pleasantly, the meals all served in 
proper time and order for three families, instead of one, 
and the mistress of the house looked so delighted all the 
time with the society of her dear friends, that nobody, 
who was not fully aware how “ light heart makes light 
work,” could have believed how little help she had ; that 
one young boy, who brought in wood and attended to 
fires, and one old woman, half-blind, rather deaf and 
quite cross, who came in for some hours in the day “ to 
help Mrs. Arnold a bit, because she was the beautifullest 
woman in the world,” that these two, formed her whole 
kitchen establishment at the time. 

Mr. Wingate could not but observe the difference, 
which each year made wider, between the two cousins 
whom he loved so tenderly. He sighed to think what a 
tangled web of unhappiness Frances was daily weaving 
for herself and those dearest to her, out of the materials 
which might be wrought into beauty and gladness. He 
wrote to herafter his return, expressing his deep concern 
for her, and beseeching her by the memory of her dear 
mother, then in the spirit-land, by her love for her ex- 
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ecllent husband and her dependent children, to rouse 
herself from this sickly state of feeling, and be the ener- 
getic, active woman she might be. But alas! it was too 
late ; her habits had become too firmly fixed for her to 
believe it possible to change them; and while she most 
generously acknowledged Marianne’s superiority, she 





daily felt herself more incapable of imitating her. t 
A hapless home—we will not follow its story farther. £ 
H. E. 8. i 

MY LITTLE SISTER. | 


I wap a little sister once, 
And bright blue eyes had she, 
A very mild and winning look, a 
And dear she was to me. 


With the flowers of early spring, 
The fairest of them all, 

She came, a cunning little thing, 
And won the hearts of all. 


ew 


af. 
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Gia 


But in this world of wo, 


space 


She was not long to stay ; 
For with the flowers she came, 
And with them passed away ! 


To us a short time lent 
Was our sweet sister dear ; : 
God soon recalled the gifthe sent 3 
And left us weeping here. _ 


But though thus early called to die, 
To leave this world of care, 
We feel that she is placed on high 
A glorious crown to wear. F 
March 28, 1812, LIZZIE, ° 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 


One bright October morning the first settlers of New 
England stood looking off upon the broad Atlantic, 
watching with intense earnestness a vessel which would 
soon approach the shore. It brought, they knew, another 
band of Pilgrims, those who would share their hopes, 
fears, anxieties and privations; and also their joys, if 
their firm confidence in God, their unrestrained adhe- 
rence to their faith, their unwavering trust in the future, 
and their unmolested observance of their own peculiar 
religious rites, could be named as joys, though they were 
unmingled with aught that is usually thought gaiety. But 
at this moment there were those high hopes in many 
hearts, that joyous coursing of the blood through the 
veins, which in truth is happiness, for as they looked 
upon that mighty traveller, they felt that in her deep 
bosom she bore tidings of the early loved and far away. 

She brought tokens of love from the absent, memen- 
toes of affection from the deserted, words of affection 
and sympathy from those who, in their cheerful homes, 
forgot never the pilgrims in the wilderness. She brought 
also, in her capacious reservoirs of welcome things, 
those substantial evidences of earthly love which make 
their strong appeal to that large portion of our common 
nature which is aught but spiritual. Though with them 
the cravings of the body were in as complete subjection 
as they well could be, yet the thought of additional com- 
forts for the flesh was cheering in the prospect of another 
severe winter. 

Of these things the children of the pilgrims were not 
unmindful, and, with an elasticity of spirit which physical 
VOL. Iv. 10* 
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discomforts can never subdue, they watched the coming 
ship. ‘To them the hope of new companions was even 
more stirring than that of preserves, confections and toys, 
perhaps for the reason that it was more plausible. And 
when the governor, who looked through a telescope at 
the vessel’s deck, said that a child was standing with the 
exiles, a thrill of joy in their buoyant hearts already 
welcomed the little pilgrim. 

And now we will go, like a glance through the gover- 
nor’s glass, to the floor of the ship, and stand a moment 
among the emigrants. ‘They area solemn, smileless, but 
strong-hearted company. Their hearts are full of prayer, 
and thanks to God are on their lips. Even the child 
among them, the little girl who has so long been impri- 
soned upon the fearful waters, and who now sees the 
bright sunshine reflected from hills, plains and forests, 
who knows that a home with the good and a welcome 
from the young are: now awaiting her, even she is 
serious, prayerful and pensive. 

Salome, for that is the name of the little pilgrim, is an 
only child. Her father had once been a wealthy, but 
very wicked man in the metropolis of England. Disap- 
pointed hopes and dissipated habits had brought him to 
the verge of the grave; and, when all others deserted 
him, an old and saintly Puritan had come to warn him 
of death and a judgment to come. He prayed earnestly 
with the sick man, and among other things he desired 
that God would spare his life, that he might serve Him 
with his chosen people yet on earth. The pleadings of 
the white-haired intercessor were answered. The peni- 
tent arose from the brink of the tomb, and from that 
time his life, fortune and energies were consecrated to 
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the Puritans. He married the daughter of his aged 
friend. She was a gentle and prayerful woman, upon 
whom her husband looked as the guardian angel whose 
holy influence would help to preserve him from sin, and 
whose constant presence would banish the dark remem- 
brances which still haunted him. 

Little Salome’s character had been formed under 
saddening influences. Her mother was one who from 
infancy had bowed with constancy and resignation to in- 
justice and persecution. Her father, with his strong 
passions and strong fears, wrestled with himself in moody 
silence. Among her earliest memories were those of her 
aged grandfather, his last blessing, his holy death and 
solemn burial. She had been permitted to associate but 
little with other children, and now she had _ left her early 
home for a comfortless dwelling with a sober people in a 
strange land. 

She mingled joyously with the glad group who pressed 
around her when her light foot pressed the soil of New 
England, but, with feelings of as deep satisfaction, she 
joined her parents and their friends in their public 
thanksgiving to God, 

Salome’s parents were pleased with their new home, 


and to her it had all the charm of novelty whieh is so 


delightful to children. The gorgeous forests, with their 
bright gold and ruby tints, their mingled evergreen and 
brown, the crimson berries of the alder relieved against 
the sober russet of the decaying foliage of the underwood, 
all these looked to her like evidences of the supernatural, 
and she wondered if God had not wrought a miracle to 
make the autumn so bright and beautiful for them. But 
the golden sunshine passed away, and the deep forests 
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cast aside their gay jewelry, and winter came, cold, white 
and cheerless. When spring returned again the little 
girl’s heart became joyous as she witnessed the up- 
springing of the plants, the bright verdure of the vales, 
and the fresh green mantles of the forests. The songs 
of the birds came to her ear like a glad anthem, and the 
swelling streamlets joined in the hallelujah. But no 
bright sunshine came upon her mother’s brow, no sounds 
of gladness awakened the joyful in her heart. The 
severity of winter in a new climate had undermined her 
health, and she knew that she could live but few years in 
her comfortless home. When Salome came to her with 
summer flowers she smiled sadly, and taught her to look 
upon them as transient heralds, who whispered of beauty 
that should not die. When she looked out upon a sunset 
sky, and pointed to that glorious orb, her mother spoke 
to her of a sun which should never set, of a brighter ra- 


diance which should never grow dim. When she spoke 
of the pleasant land she had left, of merry England with 
its gay homes and blithesome scenes, her mother direct- 
ed her to look forward to a land of far more exceeding 
beauty, where its cities were bright with golden streets, 
and pearly gates, and radiant with a light upon which no 
mortal can ever look. 


The summer passed away, and again came winter, 
pale, still and solemn to the exiles. Salome passed the 
long, dark nights, and the fearful staring days, at her 
mother’s side. It was the last winter that the shrinking 
woman would ever pass with her husband and child, and 
all her conversation with them had constant reference to 
death, eternity, and the happiness of those who, through 
much tribulation, have entered into the heavenly kingdom. 
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When spring came again and with her wand of suns 
shine destroyed the prison-houses which old winter had 
made and left, and the bright buds, plants and blossoms 
came forth from their dark cells, and the liberated 
streamlets burst forth from their icy barriers, the heart 
of Salome was glad within her ; and, though she plucked 
not the gay blossoms which often met her steps, yet they 
always reminded her of imperishable flowers, of the 
blossoms of faith, hope and charity, whose fruits shall be 
eaten at the feasts where the Savior shall drink anew 
with his disciples in his Father’s kingdom. 

Salome watched her mother with an_ earnestness 
which she feared was sinful, but, though the spring 
brought changes in her favor, yet summer returned and 
she drooped. When autumn came with its rich sunshine, 
she sent forth her cheerful partings to all the bright 
things of earth, and, with the first chill blasts, her soul 
was ushered into that world it had Jong panted for. 

The life and death of her mother were never forgotten 
by Salome. From that time she wished to be meek, de- 
vout and heavenly-minded as she had been. But, withal, 
she strove to supply to her father, and to their neighbors 
in the settlement, the place of the lamented woman. As 
a housekeeper she was faithful, punctual and diligent, 
With her little hands she tried to make her father’s hard 
couch less wearisome ; she endeavored to make his rude 
meals more palatable, and she wrought upon his gar- 
ments, that they might always be clean, whole and com. 
fortable. And, in one other way, she endeavored to 
please her only parent. She knew that it was his wish 
that she should be calm, thankful and heavenly-minded 


as her dear mother had been. So she exerted herself to 
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speak freely to him of the better feelings which some- 
times filled her heart, of her wishes for goodness, for 
perfection, of her horror of sin, and her fears that she 
might sometimes be led astray. It was not with a spirit 
of pride or ostentation that she sang her hymns when her 
father was within hearing, that she prayed aloud by her 
bedside at night, but it was with the wish to give him 
pleasure. And often, in the first watches of the night, 
when he drew her to his side that their prayers might 
ascend together before God’s throne, she rose from her 
knees with her childish face bathed in tears, but they 
were not tears of grief. It was not then strange that the 
Puritan should love his child with even more than 
earthly love. 

When Salome’s mother had been dead a year, a ship 
came from Jamestown to Boston, and brought tidings 
from her father’s sister, and an expressed desire that he 
would allow her to take a mother’s place to his orphaned 
girl. She was wealthy and childless. The mild air of 
Virginia she represented as more favorable to the deli- 
date constitution of Salome than the rude winds of New 
England. All the refinements of intellectual culture she 
promised for her, and all the blessings of a warm aflec- 
tion. 

Salome stood at her father’s knee when he read the 
letter. He told her of the gayer home which was offered 
her, of the wealth which would be lavished upon her, of 
the sunnier clime of the south, where the cold storms, 
from which she shrank, might never chill her frame, and 
of the prospect of a longer life than God would give her 
with his afflicted people. 


The little girl loved life. It looked as it always does 
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to a child, and, though there had been dark clouds over 
the sky of her existence, yet her searching eye could 
see the struggling sunbeams and the clear heavens in 
the distance. But better than life did Salome love good- 
ness, and when her father told her to decide for herself 
whether she should remain with him or go to James- 
town, she was silent. She knew that her aunt was a 
gay, thoughtless woman; that she did not love and fear 
God as the Pilgrims taught their children to love and 
fear Him; and the child thought that if left to herself, 
and unrestrained by the good influences which had kept 
her innocent, she too might soon be as irreligious as her 
aunt. She had often felt impulses which her conscience 
told her were wrong, and the strong desire she now 
struggled against, of itself terrified her. To her the 
question was one of life or death—physical life, but 
moral death, if she went—and the hope of heaven, with 


the probability of a speedy departure from earth, if she 


stayed. 

** My father, you must decide for me,” said Salome to 
him. The poor man turned aside, and his lips moved in 
silent prayer. ‘To both, the question bore the same as- 
pect, and there was a deathlike silence. 

The little girl repressed her tears, and there was even 
a smile upon her countenance as she said at length, “I 
will stay with my father as long as I live.” 

‘“‘ God will bless my child ;” replied the Pilgrim, and 
he laid his hand upon her head. 

From that time there was nothing more said upon the 
subject. The father and daughter looked with untroubled 
countenances upon the vessel which bore away their last 
hope of earthly succor. 
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And when stern winter came, and the child pined and 
sickened, did not their hearts falter? Never; for she 
looked forward to a re-union with her angel mother, 
where there should be no sorrow and no suffering. 

Winter was long, and grew more fierce. He laid his 
icy fingers upon the life-springs of the feeble child, and 


they chilled ; at length they stopped, and she was free. 
It was a peaceful death-bed. She was happy, and he 
resigned. It was a common sorrow with the Pilgrims to 
behold their loveliest droop and die, and the father of 
Salome had scarcely prayed for exemption. 

They laid her within the frost-bound earth, and the 
pure snow-wreaths fell upon her grave. Fathers and 
mothers brought their children to the spot, and spoke to 
them there, of piety, trust, self-denial and constancy, and 
urged them to walk in the footsteps of the little pilgrim. 

H. F. 


AN EXTRACT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LEVANA, OR TREATISE ON EDUCATION, 
OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER, BY L. O. 


* Amone all the schoolmasters who have cudgelled 
the writer or readers of these pages, and who have un- 
derstood the art of imparting knowledge with the cane, 
as a pedagogical socket, lantern or lantern-post, or with 
the fist, as the players upon the French horn, who thus 
elicit the sweetest tones from that instrument—among 
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them all, few may compare with John Jacob Hiuberle. 
Who among us can boast, as Hiiuberle, of having ad- 
ministered, during the fifty years and seven months that 
he exercised the office of schoolmaster, nine hundred 
and eleven thousand, five hundred and twenty-seven 
blows with the cudgel, and one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand stripes with the rod—added to these, twenty 
thousand, nine hundred and eighty-nine strokes of the 
ferule—ten thousand, two hundred and thirty-five slaps 
on the face, aided by the accompaniment of seven 
thousand, nine hundred and five boxes upon the ears and 
head—in all, one million one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand knuckle blows. Who, like Jacob Hiiuberle, has 
beaten a tattoo of twenty-two thousand, seven hundred 
and sixty-three Nota benes, sometimes with the Bible, 
sometimes with the Catechism, sometimes with the 
Hymn-book, and sometimes with the Grammar, as with 
the four syllogistic modes of proof; or has done Sonatas 
upon all fours. Did not this same Jacob brandish the 
rod over one thousand, seven hundred and seven children 
without laying it upon them? Did he not make seven 
hundred and seventy-seven kneel down on hard pease, 
and six hundred and thirty-one upon a sharp wooden 
prism? Had any other schoolmaster emulated the fame 
of Jacob, it is probable he would have kept a similar 
cudgel-register, martyrology, or record of school-club- 
discipline. But it may be greatly feared, that the gene- 
rality of teachers merit only the name applied in scorn 
to Cesarius, who was surnamed the Mild, because he 
permitted no man to receive over six-and-thirty stripes. 
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THE DOVES. 


Ir was from a deep, cool wood, where the luxuriant 
flowering vines hung in rich drapery on the white trunks 
of the palms, whose high feathery crests waved above the 
soft bamboos and the orange and other low trees, where 
bountiful nature teemed beneath the rays of a tropical 
sun, that the turtle doves sent forth their plaintive and 
heart-melting love notes. 

The sun is burning hot in the open fields; but in the 
shadow of the deep wood the air is cool and moist, and 
the rank-growing foliage of the southern clime rustles or 
rather rattles with a sound like that of a fast-falling 
shower of cool rains. The pleasant breath of myrtle, 
citron, lemon and orange flowers perfumes the morning 
air, and the bright humming-birds vibrate their sounding 
wings amid the blossoms. But listen and hear the tender 
notes of the doves half-buried in the thick foliage. Near 
by we hear the cooing or nestling note of a female turtle, 
which is that she usually makes during some days before 
her nest is quite ready for the eggs. It seems as if it 
could not be the voice of a bird, it is so like the human 
voice. It is like the voice of a little child, sweet, clear 
and innocent, and though plaintive it sounds not sadly 
on the air, for we know it is the dove’s great delight to 
nestle and coo through half the day, and we hear in the 
plaintive, tender notes the overflowing of her full and 
happy little heart. Barbary is the native place of the 
turtle dove ; but many of these doves are raised in the 
West Indies in dove-houses as pigeons are in this coun- 
try. Thinking a wood pleasanter than a dove-house, we 
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have chosen to tell the story of a pair which by some 
chance forsook the dove-house and found a home amid 
the trees. 

The turtle dove makes several different sounds; the 
nestling note, which we now listen to with such delight, 
is always made shortly before the time of laying, and be- 
gins at break of day, and is kept up till nearly noon. 
The male and female both have the nestling note ; but 
that of the female is much more beautiful, that of the male 
having nothing of the human and childlike tone. There 
is also a note very different from this, which they make 
at the moment of alighting and after they have been 
kissing each other, or billing, as it is called. This is a 
joyful shout, loud and clear and melodious, and as much 
like the infant human voice as is the coo; the sound is 
almost the same in the male as in the female. Then 
there is another little sound which both make, but the 
female oftener, when they are startled by any unexpect- 
ed sight or sound ; it is one small, high tone, made with 
outstretched neck and compress’d plumage, as much as 
to say “* Oh!” but though it is only one single sound, it 
moves the heart as much as the voice of a singing bird ; 
it is so like the sound which an infant sometimes makes 
in its sleep. There is also another sound usually made, 
especially by the female, at the time of nursing the 
young, which is quite as beautiful and quite as much 
like the tones of an infant. All the sounds which the 
female turtle makes are like those of children; the 
nestling coo, and the joyful shout are like those of little 
children, and the ** Oh !”’ of surprise and the sound made 
while nursing are like those of an infant. 

But let us go into the shady wood and hide ourselves 
amongst the bushes and there watch the timid creature. 
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Hark! there is the joyous shout, and see! the dove’s 
mate has just alighted upon a bough close by the unfin- 
ished nest in which she sits cooing. He has brought a 
small slender twig, and now he lays it down before her. 
She takes it in her bill and shoves it under her breast ; 
and now her mate steps into the nest with her; and there 
they sit together cooing, with their heads down among 
the sticks and straws and their little wings shaking with 
emotion ; and now and then they caress each other affec- 
tionately, each running his bill in amongst the head and 
neck feathers of the other. The pair was not alone in 
the woods, for doves are social creatures and live in flocks ; 
there were many doves about in the wood ; some were 
standing on the boughs billing and cooing, others sitting 
on their eggs, and others flying about in search of food. 
No less delightful to the eye than to the ear are these 
turtles ; so beautiful they are that no description can 
give an idea of them, and yet they have not a single bril- 
liant feather to show. ‘Then, of course, some may say, 
they must be far less beautiful than many other birds; 
but brilliant coloring is not the only beautiful coloring ; 
and the celestial softness in the colors of the turtle, so 
expressive of innocence, certainly seems superior to the 
spiritual beauty which brilliancy expresses. There are 
great varieties in the species called ‘urt/e dove. The 
variety we are now describing is the kind called ring- 
necked turtles, or ring-turtles, and quite a different kind 
of dove it is from that usually called the ring dove, which 
is not a turtle dove ; but is very different in color, form 
and size. ‘The ring turtles are about ten or eleven 
inches long ; considerably longer than the common robin 
which is about nine inches long. The form is grace it- 
self. The head is high in front and altogether beautiful- 
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ly shaped, the neck long and slender, and the tail long, 
reaching about two inches beyond the wings, and softly 
rounded at the end. The male is rather slender in his 
form; but the female broad across the shoulders and 
breast. ‘They are of a delicate fawn color, very light on 
the head, neck and breast, and becoming darker towards 
the tail, where it is mixed with a soft slate or ash color. 
A narrow ring of jet black nearly encircles the neck, the 
eye is of a deep red, clear as wine, and the legs and 
claws of a coral red. The male is lighter colored than 
the female and is altogether more cool and spiritual in 
his appearance ; but which is the more beautiful of the 
two can hardly be said, for the female, though not quite 
so delicate in form and color, has a warmer and more 
maternal look. The countenances of the male and fe- 
male might, to one unused to looking at them, appear 
to be very much alike, but soon the eye perceives 
how exceedingly unlike are the expressions of the two. 
That of the male looks as if he never had felt and never 
would feel anything but happiness, while that of the fe- 
male, though perhaps quite as beautiful, if not more so, 
because so very expressive, looks as if her little heart 
and head were overflowing with a mother’s tender anxie- 
ties. These distinctions are however not observable in 
every pair. The changes in their countenances depend 
upon whether the eye is wide open and round, or partial- 
ly closed as those of a person when laughing, and also 
upon whether the plumage of the head is a little raised, 
or whether laid close. The pleasantest expression is 
When the eye is not too wide open and when the head 
feathers are slightly raised. 
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The two nestling doves after having arranged the 
sticks flew down upon the ground and went and ate some 
berries which they found under the bushes ; then, when 
they had eaten enough, they suddenly ran close up to 
each other with their little red feet, and stretching out 
their slender necks, kissed each other like two innocent 
babies. This kissing, as it is called in some places, or 
billing, as it is called in others, is in reality feeding ; one 
dove runs his bill into that of the other and in that way 
takes food. ‘Then, after the innocent things had kissed 
and expressed their love tenderly, they set up such a 
shouting that one would have thought they were happy 
children merry-making in the wood. And while they 
shouted, they made several little jumps or hops along the 
ground, which seemed to say, as well as the shouts, that 
they felt more delight than their little hearts could very 
well contain ; and thus ran the song of gladness which 
Myrtle and Minne, as we will call them, shouted together. 


















MYRTLE. 
Delightful here ; 
And that’s because my Minne’s near ; 
So glad am 1, 
I know why,— 











Because I love my love so well 
While the dew dries up from the blossom bell. 







MINNE. 







The sun isso brighton the orange tree ; 
5S ? 
Oh, it will make a long day for me 
’ if ? 







I’m glad the day is a long day 
While my love is not away ; 
I’m happy here, I’m happy there, 







I’m happy, happy everywhere, 






Because my love loves me so well 
While the dew dries up from the blossom bell. 
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** Ah Myrtle !” cried Minne, * if thou couldst but feel 
in thy dear heart the tenderness and overflowing joy of 
parental love that makes my own throb as if it would 
burst from my breast; ah! when I see before my mind’s 
eye, the pair of white eggs that I am soon to lay, the 
sweet tremulous emotion warms me even to my outer- 
most feathers.” 

** And thinkest thou, lovely one, that I, because my 
soul is mostly absorbed in the thoughts of thee, am inca- 
pable of parental love? Indeed, my Minne, the eggs 
and the downy little ones are often present to my inward 
eye, giving me a thrill of delight while I am bearing 
along a little stick which is to be a beam of our cham- 
ber. Thou knowest how well thy Myrtle loves to help 
thee in preparing a home for the precious things. But 
still, though the dear babies that are to come have a 
place in my heart, yet thou art always there, always 
holding the first place there, and filling so large a part of 
it that there cannot be much room for anything else.” 

** Well, let it be just so, my Myrtle; thou art just 
what thou shouldst be; and believe me, my motherly 
hopes do not drive thee wholly from my heart.” 

“I do not fear they ever will, good Minne ; we are 
mingled together ; thou doest nothing without the thought 
of thy Myrtle, and thy Myrtle does nothing without the 
thought of thee—no; he does not pick up a stick or 
straw for the nest without thinking of the pleasant mo- 
ment when his Minne shall take it from him in her pretty 
little bill and lay it under her soft breast.” 

“Oh; a stick dnd a straw,” cried Minne, “ they are 
delightful to me just now; no one, who has not the heart 
of a mother, can tell how they delight my eyes. Come, 
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let us go together and find some.” And away the bright 
creatures flew, underneath the deep green, and through 
the shade of the wood, and their small but strong wings 
whistled as they flitted swiftly along, now and then 
brushing down an orange or lemon blossom, that was 
just ready to fall, and shaking the dew-drops from the 
leaves. ‘‘ Ah!’ cried Minne, as she alighted upon the 
ground, “there are some small dry twigs of the olive 
tree ; catch up one, quick ; Myrtle, [ don’t know what 
makes me feel so; but I do all the time feel in sucha 
hurry to get the nest done, that 1 long to carry away all 
the sticks I see at once.” Both caught up an olive twig, 
as if they felt in great haste, and bore it in their long 
bills to the nest. A. A. G. 


[ro BE CONTINUED, ] 





TRUE STORY OF A DOG. 


Many years since, a British officer whom we shall call 
Captain Carlton, was stationed at Gibraltar, during a 
period when France and Spain were at war, and many 
Spaniards therefore, fled to Gibraltar for refuge. He 
was accosted, one day, by a young Spaniard who offered 
to sell him his dog. Captain Carlton replied that he 
did not want a dog, and that if he were in ever so great 
need of one, he should be unwilling to separate him from 
a master who loved him. 

The Spaniard replied that he was indeed very fond of 
his dog, but that he must part with him, in order to pro- 
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cure the means of returning to his country; that there 
was a polucca in the harbor, whose captain had promised 
him a passage for a certain specified sum, failing of which, 
he must lose the opportunity, not knowing when another 
might occur. 

Captain Carlton then agreed to the purchase of the 
dog, and having completed it said, “I have done you a 
favor, for I have bought the dog merely to oblige you, 
and now you must do me one in return: take back your 
dog and let him accompany you home.” This proposal 
being gratefully accepted, Captain Carlton went with the 
dog and his master to the ship which was to convey 
them ; but the captain positively refused to receive the 
dog, saying that his vessel was already too full. He 
was put ashore therefore, and reverted of course to his 
new master. 

The dog’s name was Palermo, and he proved to be a 
most sagacious and valuable animal. He had, apparent- 
ly, a wonderful comprehension of language, upon which 
experiments were often made with great success. He 
accompanied his master and mistress on a short winter 
voyage soon after he came into their possession. Mrs. 
Carlton would sometimes say to him, looking in another 
direction, and changing the tone of her voice to] one 
different from that of ordinary conversation, ‘‘ Palermo, 
my feet are cold ;’’ when he would instantly come to 
her, and stretch his warm body over them. 

Subsequently Captain Carlton was appointed to the 
command of an armed ship bound from Gibraltar to Rio 
Janeiro. His wife and his dog accompanied him on the 
voyage. Among the crew were two sailors much more 
intelligent and capable than the rest, upon whom, there- 
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fore, Captain Carlton particularly relied; on leaving 
deck and retiring to his cabin, he was in the habit of en- 
trusting these men with special orders and bidding them, 
if such and such things happened, to come to him and 
report them. But Palermo, who kept his station at the 
cabin door, always growled at their approach, and would 
never suffer them to cross the threshold. When they 
were all on deck together, if these two men approached 
his master, he would show symptoms of great displeasure 
and place himself between him and them. 

In the course of the voyage it was found expedient to 
stop at a certain island for provisions of various sorts. 
As the ship approached this island a salute was fired in 
honor of its governor, whose good will was known to de- 
pend upon tributes paid to his vanity. It happened that 
one of the guns burst, and that in consequence of this 
accident, both the first and second mate of the ship were 
so severely injured as to be completely disabled. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, for the captain to procure 
more men before proceeding further. 

He was informed that a certain Nantucket captain 
who was in the habit of trading at regular periods with 
the islanders for goatskins, would probably be there very 
soon and be able to spare some of his men, and deter- 
mined to await his arrival. He was not disappointed, 
and succeeded in making the proposed arrangements 
with him. 

On the evening of a day which his new friend together 
with his mate had been passing in Captain Carlton’s ship, 
some regret being expressed that he had no chess-board, 
his guests put off in a boat to bring one from their own 
ship. As it afterwards appeared, their departure was 
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noted, but their return was unobserved. Soon after the 
game was commenced Captain Carlton started up, say- 
ing, ‘* What noise is that?” No one had heard any 
noise except himself. He rushed to the door of the 
cabin, listened a moment, and then said to his guests, 
“Arm yourselves directly—there is a mutiny.” Mrs. 
Carlton, a beautiful young woman lately married, was 
left alone in the cabin; Palermo presently stood by her 
side, looked up in her face with an expression of deep 
and anxious interest, and then stretched himself at her 
feet, in a manner that implied his deliberate determination 
to remain by her in any event. For some moments she 
heard nothing but a silent, and apparently a breathless 
struggle, on deck, of men in desperate conflict; when 
that had ceased, her husband came to the cabin-door for 
a single instant, saying, ‘* Don’t be frightened, Mary, it 
will all end well,” and she had no further information 
about the matter until it was all over, when it appeared 
that a mutiny of the crew had been excited by the two 
men of whom Palermo had shown such jealous distrust ; 
that the scuffle she had heard was between them and her 
husband who at length succeeded in putting them both 
overboard ; that the remainder of the crew immediately 
after submitted, saying that they had consented to join 
in the mutiny planned by these two of their number 
through fear of death with which they were threatened 
in case of refusal. It was at first supposed that the ring- 
leaders were drowned, but at length they clung to the 
sides of the ship, were taken in, and carried home in 
irons. 

The voyage to Rio Janeiro accomplished, the ship 
sailed for England. On arriving there she stopped first 
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at Falmouth, where Captain and Mrs. Carlton disembark- 
ed, intending to travel a few weeks, before going to 
London. ‘They left Palermo in the ship under the 
charge of one of the sailors, who received orders to deliver 
him at a certain specified time and place to his master in 
London. On arriving there they stopped at the house of 
a friend, and waiting a few days, became uneasy that 
Palermo did not make his appearance. At length a 
messenger was sent to the ship to inquire what had _be- 
come of him, who brought back word that the sailor to 
whose charge he had been committed, having undertaken 
to lead him to his master, had lost him in a crowd, and 
was so much distressed by the circumstance that he de- 
clared he never could look his captain in the face again ; 
and without returning to the ship for his clothes or his 
wages, had gone to find service elsewhere. 

Palermo’s master and mistress were greatly distressed 
at the news of his escape, so much so, that their friends, 
desirous of diverting their minds from the subject of their 
loss, persuaded them to go to the theatre in the evening. 
While they were there the pet-dog of their hostess who 
had remained at home, barked in a most unusual manner. 
At length the lady said to her servant, “I have been told 
that a dog in the house knows when there is another 
without who wishes to enter—who knows but Captain 
Carlton’s dog may be at the door? Open it and see.” 
The servant obeyed, when a strange dog immediately 
rushed in, who was in so exhausted a condition that he 
dropped down upon the floor, and lay there without 
attempting to move. 

When Captain and Mrs. Carlton returned, they found 
poor Palermo awaiting them, but in such a condition that 
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for some days they feared he would never be himself 
again. He recovered, however, by means of the most 
tender and careful nursing. An interval of some days 
had occurred after he escaped from the sailor before he 
found his master, and the house where he found him, 
was at the distance of seven miles from the dock where 
the ship was stationed. ‘The rest of his life was without 
any remarkable adventure, and he died many years after 
in the possession of a friend of his master. 

Who shall tell by what mysterious and wonderful 
guidance this faithful animal found his way to his master 
through a bewildering maze of crowded streets in that 
multitudinous city where he had never set his foot be- 
fore, or by what keen-sighted sagacity he detected the 
real character of the sailors in whom that master con- 
fided? If love is such a mighty quickener of the intellect 
and energies of a dog, why is it not a more wonder- 
working principle in man? What inspiration might not 
he derive from it if it were allowed its full and proper 
sway over the character ? E. B. 8. 
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Mavam_ de Genlis, in one of her interesting works for 
youth, gives a touching example of the gratitude of a 
young female servant who, after the death of her mis- 
tress, devoted herself to the accomplishment of a design 
which that lady had formed, but which death prevented 
her carrying into execution. 

This young person, the offspring of poor parents, had 


been left an orphan at an early age. Mrs. 8. took com- 
VOL. IV. 12 
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passion upon her, received her into her house, and gave 
her a useful education, so that she was soon capable of 
becoming her servant. This beneficent lady was far 
from rich, yet she devoted herself to the improvement of 
the condition of her poorer neighbors. She formed the 
plan of founding a school for female children, and began 
to save, out of her small income, a sum sufficient for its 
establishment. Whilst occupied with this intention, she 
was seized with a dangerous illness ; she felt that her end 
was near, and she lamented to her young attendant that 
the design she had formed must now fail, that she should 
die, and there would be no school. Her words proved 
true ; she died, and, with her, apparently terminated this 
fondly cherished plan. 

We will not dwell on the grief of the poor young 
woman, thus suddenly deprived of her early friend. Bet- 
ter thoughts than those of lamentation filled her mind, 
and raised it above the consideration of self. 

She left the village, and entered into a new service, 
and by the continued practice of the most rigid economy, 
succeeded, at the end of three years, in acquiring the 
sum necessary to found the school her mistress had been 
so anxious to establish. Fifty crowns was the sum amass- 
ed by this heroic girl, through the means of industry and 
the practice of self-denial. 

She wrote to the clergyman of the village, enclosing 
her little savings, begging him to carry into execution 
the wishes of her deceased mistress, with which he had 
been made acquainted ; adding that she should herself 
have been the bearer of the money, but that she had not 
sufficient left to defray the expenses of the journey. 
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[We are not without our fears lest our readers may turn 
away with indifference from this article. Those who are 
rapidly climbing the sunny hill of life, are more eager to catch 
the distant prospect, than to look back on the first steps of their 
course. When they have reached the summit, they will gladly 
linger there until the lengthening shadows compel them to de- 
scend. Then too, every step of the first ascent will be traced 
with anxious curiosity ; but mists and vapors generally rest on 
the early path. To drop the metaphor, the following treatise 
upon the strength of the infantine imagination, is translated 
frem the admirable treatise of Madame Necker Saussure, entitled 
“ Progressive Education” ; and though to some of our young 
friends it may seem dull and uninteresting, we recommend it 
to the large number who have a dear baby-brother, sister or 
neighbor with whom they delight to play, and upon whose 
little raptures and sorrows they are accustomed, in their superior 
wisdom, to look down with something like contempt. They 
will here be taught to admire the first page in that most won- 
derful of all volumes the human soul, and to avoid as a crime, 
that cruel sporting with the terrors of infancy, which is often 
thoughtlessly practised by larger children.] 

** THE blossom of the elm-tree passes away in the early 
spring ; it resigns its light seed to the wind, while the 
leaves are yet scarcely unfolded. So it is with the 
imagination of infancy. Precocious in its development, 
powerful in its effects, though very simple in its forms, it 
adorns, it animates, and sometimes troubles the early 
days of life. We see it surpassing all the other faculties 
in magnitude, and then gradually contracting to its usual 
dimensions among the inhabitants of northern climates. 


rr . . . . . . 
The imagination both grows and decays with astonishing 


rapidity. It is probably in its highest activity at the age 
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of three or four years. At this period, the infant has 
gained but little knowledge from his brief experience ; 
his memory has collected only a few scattered facts, 
from which he has derived no general laws; and as yet 
he has no definite idea of the established order of the 
universe. 

Give a child at this age, a cake in a box, and he will 
be opening the box every minute to see whether the 
cake is still in it. Hide yourself behind a curtain, and 
his transport at beholding you again will prove that he 
would have been yery sorry, but not much surprised, if 
you had disappeared. |The joy he manifests on many 
occasions proceeds from his sudden deliverance from 
fears of which we have had no suspicion. The strength 
of his impressions is often increased by a sort of obscure 
personification, which he imparts to inanimate beings. 
Not only his dolls are to him living creatures, though he 
at the same time knows what they are, but his other 
playthings, even the furniture and implements of which 
he makes use, appear to him not quite destitute of life; 
and the tears he sheds at the loss of them, partake of a 
regret far more tender than mere utility could call forth. 
They spring from a real pity. ‘ The poor cup!’ he cries, 
‘1 loved it so,’ and his little heart swells at the sight of its 
broken fragments. 

Besides, the infant thinks he beholds life in everything 
that moves. With him, the wind, the thunder and the 
fire purposely overturn, roar and consume. After three 
years of age, his mind feels the need of recurring often 
to the idea of acause. Does he see his father superintend 
the erection of a building, he asks who formed the moun- 
tains, who hollowed out the lake ? But the moment he 
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perceives motion, he no longer asks for a cause; the 
river runs, and the smoke rises without his inquiring the 
reason ; neither a balloon nor a paper kite surprise him ; 
he accounts for motion by supposing life. As he judges 
of everything through sympathy, he is incapable of con- 
ceiving the absence of sentiment. 

His total ignorance of the laws of nature, the facility 
with which he believes the strangest conceptions to be 
realities, are the causes of the prodigious interest which 
he takes in his sports. The idea of a multitude of pos- 
sible chances keeps him on the alert ; hence too, proceeds 
his inconstancy. When his expectation has been disap- 
pointed, and the different combinations of his game have 
ceased to produce anything new, he grows weary ; his 
imagination is exhausted, and the objects which he had 
endowed with life return again into dead matter. 

The pleasure which infants derive from the narration 
of the simplest stories, is derived from the vivid repre- 
sentations of their imagination. The pictures excited in 
their minds are probably more brilliant and highly colored 
than the real objects; a narrative causes them to see a 
magic lantern. There is therefore no need of any great 
outlay of invention for their entertainment. Let an infant 
be the hero of the story; give him a cat or horse, or 
some other accessory that shall form an image, and be 
earnest in your narrative ; your hearer will open his 
eyes wide and become passionately interested. Every 
time he sees you, he will want you to repeat the story. 
But be careful to do it without alterations. He wishes 
to see again precisely the same scene, and the smallest 
omission or addition dissipates the illusion in which he 
takes pleasure. 

VOL. Iv. 12* 
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We are surprised at seeing what rude imitations per- 
fectly satisfy children, and we despise their want of taste 
in regard to art, while we ought rather to admire that 
strength of imagination which renders illusion possible 
for them. Shape as you will, a waxen figure, or one 
cut out of paper, provided it only have the semblance of 
arms and legs, and a ball to surmount it in place of a 
head, your work in the eyes of the child will be a man. 
It will remain a man for him whole weeks ; the loss of 
one or two limbs will make no difference ; it will continue 
to perform all the parts which he requires. It is not the 
bungling copy which the child beholds, but the model 
which he carries in his head. The wax figure is a sym- 
bol at which he does not stop. ‘The imperfection of the 
symbol is of no consequence. His little spirit penetrates 
through the veil, arrives at the thing itself, and contem- 
plates it under its true colors. 

This faculty which permits them to suppose one thing 
instead of another, early appears in children. I have 
seen one of eleven months old recognize a small dog 
upon an engraving. At a year old, all are amused with 
pictures ; though neither the form, the size, nor the true 
colors of the objects are reproduced by this multitude of 
black marks on a flat surface. I know a little girl of 
eighteen months old, who pays constant attention to her 
doll ; she puts it to bed, feeds it, protects it from the cold, 
instructs and reproves it, and proves in an imperfect way 
the interest she takes in its good behavior ; while aware 
at the same time that she is playing. Those are the true 
dramatic pleasures, which arise from voluntary illusion, a 
fascination which takes possession of the mind without, 
deceiving it. 
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The animals are total strangers to this order of ideas. 
An imitation may pass with them for a reality, but when 
they have once discovered their error, they are no longer 
interested in the imitation. Zeuxis, it is said, painted 
grapes so skilfully that the birds came and pecked at 
them, but as soon as they had touched the canvas, they 
flew away from the picture. 

A child is pleased in proportion to the play of his 
imagination. He loves to figure a thing to himself dif- 
ferent from what he sees it, and enjoys the fiction he has 
invented. ‘The plays which he invents for himself are 
those by which he is most diverted. For this reason, 
exact copies of objects are among the things which soon 
weary him. At first, he admires and is captivated with 
them, but his imagination is impeded by the too accurate 
form of an object ; it represents but one figure, and how 
can he be satisfied with only a single amusement? A 
little soldier in full dress is nothing but a soldier ; he can 
never become the child’s father or some other person 
quite different. The young spirit may be said to be un- 
conscious of any originality but what is inspired by the 
moment; he puts everything under contribution to realize 
his hopes, and sees in whatever surrounds him the in- 
struments of his pleasures. A stool turned bottom-side 
upwards, becomes a boat or a coach; standing on its 
legs, it is a horse or a table. A bandbox is a house, an 
armory, a coach, anything in short, that he pleases. You 
must enter into his views and give the child, even before 
the age of useful toys,the means of working himself, 
rather than works quite completed. Thus, a few thick 
blocks in the shape of books, and capable of being placed 
one upon another in different figures, become to him 
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excellent materials for building, and render it unnecessary 
for him to seek others ; if a hole also be bored through 
them, the child can string them together in various ways 
according to his fancy. While still very young, he can 
be made perfectly happy by being allowed to play with 
sand or bran, which serve him alternately for water, 
earth, getting dinner, &c. &c. That which accommodates 
itself to his fancy for the moment, is the source of inex- 
haustible pleasure. 

The whole being of these little ones is dramatic; their 
life is a prolonged laughing dream, purposely continued. 
Constantly inventing scenes, decorating, acting in them, 
their days glide on in fiction, and almost every child is a 
poet. In truth, all that poets have sung, all that mythol- 
ogy has consecrated, all that superstition has dreamed of 
the life diffused through nature, may be found in the 
simple, often burlesque essays of early childhood. A 
few instances shall be cited to prove the force of imagina- 
tion at that age. 

I know a child of two years and a half old, who passes 
a portion of every day in playing driving a coach. His 
horses are two chairs, which he harnesses together with 
ribbands. Seating himself behind upon a third, with the 
reins in one hand and a little whip in the other, he drives 
his peaceful coursers. <A slight waving of his body 
shows that he thinks they are moving. But should any 
person place himself before the chairs, the immobility of 
the obstacle, by undeceiving him, puts a stop to his 
pleasure. He then grows angry, and complains, * You 
will not let my horses go.’ 

The same child regularly busies himself with feeding, 
down in the yard, imaginary birds, with imaginary 
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seeds. He asks that the window of the chamber where 
he pretends to keep them may be left open, and if it is 
accidentally closed he begins at once to cry, that ‘ they 
won’t let the poor canaries and pullets go abroad.’ 

A father heard from the window his children shooting 
with bows and arrows in the garden. One of them was 
made judge of the hits; the rest disputed his decision. 
They quarrelled and made an outcry ; the conqueror 
was applauded, the unsuccessful were insulted. The 
father grew uneasy. Where could they have got the 
bows? How, at their age, could they draw them? 
Would they not injure themselves ? Unable to keep away 
any longer, he went down into the garden and watched 
them. He saw them flushed, animated, and full of the 
serious earnestness which accompanies ardent sport. 
The whole pantomime was perfect ; but there were nei- 
ther bows, arrows nor target; a wall formed the sole 
material of the exercise. 

In infancy, a sincere and profound sensibility is often 
joined to the illusion, and the affection of little girls for 
their dolls is sometimes very touching. A child of four 
years old, at which age the charm usually begins to van- 
ish, let her favorite doll fall, and unfortunately broke its 
nose. Her shrieks and her agony were excessive, but 
they were redoubled when her careless father, not enter- 
ing into her feelings, and half laughing, half intending to 
put the poor face together again, dropped the remainder 
of the broken nose into the hollow of the head. Vexation 
being then added to her grief, the child became so vio- 
lently agitated that convulsions were apprehended. She 
was at length restored to tranquillity by the promise that 
the doll should be mended, and fell asleep worn out with 
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fatigue. While she slept, they ran to the toy-shop; a 
beautiful new face was adroitly substituted for the old 
one, and it was expected that upon awaking the little 
girl would be satisfied. But no! the grief, as lively 
as ever, assumed a tender, despairing character. She 
was no longer a little fury, but a real mother, cheated 
by the imposition of another babe instead of her own. 
Sobs interrupted her speech.—* This is not my doll! It 
is not mine. I knew mine, but I don’t know this one. 
Do you think [ll ever love this other? ‘Take it away. 
I want never to see it again.’ 

Those who have the care of sick children in the hospi- 
tals, often find them far more gentle and patient than 
grown persons. A little girl who was obliged to have 
her leg cut off, went through the whole operation without 
a single whimper, only closely hugging her doll in her 
arms. ‘And now,’ said the surgeon smiling, when he 
had completed the amputation,‘ I am going to cut off 
your doll’s leg.” The poor child, who had borne her 
own sufferings without saying a word, burst into tears at 
this cruel proposal. 

When the illusion has reached a certain point of vi- 
vacity, it ceases to be voluntary with the child; he no 
longer feels the charm of it, and he becomes afraid. 
Beginning to doubt whether it be a jest, he fancies himself 
upon the brink of an unknown world, full of alarming 
realities. Set a large doll to dancing before a child two 
years old, and he will be delighted while the motion you 
impart to the doll is moderate ; but when it begins to 
jump high, and the arms are thrown out with violence, 
though he may laugh louder than before, he will cling to 
his mother, and an unusual redness or paleness wiil reveal 
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his inward emotion. Those who have a talent at making 
faces, are amused at the great effect they can produce on 
children ; but it is observable, that the pleasure of the 
child depends upon his catching sight, from time to time, 
of the real countenance of the actor, in the intervals be- 
tween his faces; should he continue them without inter- 
ruption, and especially should he fix his face for a length 
of time into any one grimace, the child would be afraid, 
The idea of a metamorphosis, of the frightful mingling 
of two beings into one, takes possession of him ; he him- 
self knows not what he fears, but he trembles. 

This vivacity in the faculty of representation, united 
to the great mobility and feeble nerves of these poor little 
beings, renders it a real crime to abuse their credulity. 
We may render them idiots and imbeciles, or subject 
them to terrors which will render them miserable all their 
lives. But should we stop short of these effects, the in- 
fluence of terror on the moral character is immense. It 
occasions cowardice, hypocrisy, and not unfrequently 
treachery, and exposes the child besides to rush on to his 
ruin in the smallest real danger. 

Happily however, this vivid imagination is not creative. 
Children left to themselves may be afraid of some real 
object, but they do not invent chimeras. They are rare- 
ly occupied with an idea which has not been suggested 
to them. It is therefore easy to discover the cause of 
their alarm; though when the terror has once been ex- 
cited, the cure is not so easy. 

It isa peculiarity of the infantine imagination, to be 
occupied only with the present time ; thus differing en- 
tirely from ours, which by constantly darting forwards 
or backwards, revives the past or anticipates the future. 
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The child is a stranger to his sentiments of yesterday. 
An accident which then happened through his fault, is a 
fact like any other, to which there is no return. Every 
morning he rises fresh with the feeling of innocence, and 
thinks himself excused for all misconduct as soon as he 
has said, ‘ It was done yesterday.’ 

Still, when the future is at the same time near and 
agreeable, the child likes to think of it. He can very 
accurately count the days before an expected holiday, 
and positive promises have an influence with him. It is 
not so with threatenings; any distant evil is nothing to 
him. He cannot believe beforehand in anything disa- 
greeable, but puts away the idea of it, by saying, ‘ It will 
not happen for a long while.’ In his natural and healthy 
state therefore, he knows hope, but not fear. Such care 
has Heaven taken to secure his happiness. 

When we think of the lively simple pleasures of this 
age, of this present, the only time of which infants are 
conscious, a time too so easily made pleasant for them 
by our affection; of their inexhaustible gaiety, of those 
avenues open in all directions to joy, and closed to 
care and trouble, who can refuse to believe that Provi- 
dence has taken care for the happiness of these beloved 
beings? And if, as a celebrated man has remarked, 
happiness is at every age, the atmosphere most favorable 
for the germs of the growing virtues, does it not seem 
as if the Supreme Disposer had intended to prepare the 


virtue of the man, through the long happiness of the 
child ?” L. 0. 





Errata.—In the April No., page 4, line 18, for condemns read applaud.—In 
the May No., page 56, in the poem to Nature, second verse, last line, for 
mother’s arms read nrother-arms. 





